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ABIDING GOD’S TIME. 


“Abide under the Shadow of the Almighty.”—Psaum 91, 1. 


The Shadow of the Almighty,—a beautiful thought!—as if 
Divinity stretched forth over the earth like an adumbration! or 
as if the earth with its skies, atmosphere, garniture of clouds 
and pomp of stars, were a semblance of Divinity, the Shadow of 


But where, then, must the Shadow of the Almighty be? 
Surely where the earth is, and always there where the earth is. 
For this trundling globe cannot roll out of the Shadow of God, 
and again roll into it. Can we think of the Shadow of the Al- 
mighty as stretching over a part of the earth’s path, but from 
another part absent? or as striping the earth’s orbit, if so I may 
speak, so that the earth rolls through alternate bands shadowed 
and unshadowed, now in the Shadow of God and now again 
out of it? Surely we cannot think or imagine after that manner ; 
no, but that always the earth is in the Shadow of the Almighty, 
and that the Presence always covers the earth where it is. 

In this Shadow the text says we shall abide. But where 
can we abide but on the earth where itis, and where on the 
earth but on this part of it where we are? and in what moment 


but in this present hour of morning or noon or evening or night 


which now is on this portion of the earth? The present instant 
is in the Shadow of the Almighty. This hour is the Shadow of 
Eternity. And all that herein is, all the assemblage of things, 
all the joys and pains, beauties, glories, grandeurs, all small and 
all great, all motions, circles, attractions and mysteries and 
powers, are the Shadow of the Almighty. Therefore to abide 


~ under the Shadow of the Almighty is only to know where we are, 


>, 
| 
, 


and to have a religious sense of abiding where we are, to make 
our home herein and to be at one in spirit with all the things that 
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inhabit around us; and to find no fault, but do our duty with 
piety, counting every humble duty stately and holy, since it is 
in the Shadow of the Almighty, and has being and command- 
ment from God. 

This is my subject in this sermon, that we ought to abide 
God’s time, and know that we are in his Shadow, and take up 
whatever is by our side in that Presence, and hasten not, and 
despise nothing nor throw anything away, and be not filled with 
ambitions for proud things, but take all duties reverently; be- 
cause all things are overshadowed with God. 

A poet* has enshrined this piety in verse. The first stanza 
of the poem runs thus:— 

“Tf LT were told that I must die to-morrow, 
That the next sun 
Which sips should bear me past all fear and sorrow 
or any one, 
All the fight fought, all ‘the short journey through, 
What should I do?” 

This question of the poetis religious. It touches that piety 
which lights up the present moment and shows the passing in- 
stant diving What shall we answer to the poet’s question? If 
we had to meet it, if we knew that to-morrow we were to die, 
what would be our answer? What should we do to-day? Let 
us try to answer the question, and then I will give you the poet’s 
answer. 

Now we know that, as the future throws its shadow to the 
present, so also it casts forward an effect on the present. I mean 
that we cannot act to-day if we know that one thing is to happen 
to-morrow, as we shall act if another thing is to occur. We 
must govern our actions in part by foresight, for this is simple 
wisdom. If we know an earthquake is to happen to-morrow, 
surely we shall conduct ourselves in one way, but in another 
way if we know that a bright and gala festivalis to be celebrated, 
Therefore, if, as the poet conceives, we knew we were to die to- 
morrow, no doubt our actions to-day would sort with the knowl- 
edge, so that we should act not quite the same as if we knew we 
were to sing or dance to-morrow evening. We should not pre- 
pare for that voyage out of sight into the illimitable sea as we 
should make ready for a pleasure trip in a coasting yacht. Yet, 
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though it be granted that thus we should make some difference 
in behavior if we knew we were to die to-morrow, still there is a 
deeper sense in which we should make no difference at all, but 
seek to act the same whatever our knowledge of any thing to be- 
tide; because the present moment is the same, and this day is 
not made the less of what it is to the eye of duty or religion by 
anything that the morrow will bring when it comes. Therefore, 
though the knowledge of the sober fact of our departure being 
so near (I say sober fact, not miserable nor frightful, but only 
serious, aS many a joy is serious)—though, I say, the sense of 
this soberness close at hand might add to the day’s duties some 
tasks of preparation, some letter to be writ, last arrangement to 
be made, directions given, kind words said, advice offered, or 
exhortation or persuasion or messages, yet these were but duties 
added; and if time served for all the common duties of the day 
beside, then there they would be waiting for us with all their 
customary warrant. Therefore if the mother, the father, the 
brother or sister, or son or daughter, knew they were to die to- 
morrow, what should they do? What but go on with all the kind 
and gentle duties of the day as muchas might be? They should 
cook the food, lay the table, draw the water. They should spread 
meat and drink. They should call the household. They should 
invite the guest. The meal should be cheered. Smiles should 
be given. Conversation should be made. They should go to 
their business. They should direct their affairs. They should 
sit at their desks. They should buy and sell. They should 
clothe and teach the children, direct them, sooth their sor- 
rows, cure their pains, send them to school, welcome them back. 
The floor should be swept. The flower-beds should be watered. 
The blossoms should be gathered. The rooms should be gar- 
nished. The lamps should be trimmed. They should direct 
manufactures. They should govern their mills. They should 
dispatch and forward, receive and store away. They should re- 
turn at evening and sit down in their home, They should break 


bread and give thanks. They should keep the study hour, read- 
ing the historian, the poet, the Bible. These things they should 
do the same if they knew they were to die to-morrow. For 
what is to happen to them to-morrow has no effect on the beauty, 
dignity, and duty of these offices to-day or on the claims of 
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others that they should do these offices, and ‘‘ occupy” in the 
world, though it be but for one more day—as Abraham Daven- 
port said, under the lowering night setting in at high noon, that 
he knew only his Lord’s commands to occupy till he came, and 
so called in the candles, saying, ‘‘Let God do his work, we will 
see to ours.” 

Here I can but think of the aged; for they perforce in their 
daily living must answer one way or another the poet’s question. 
They can look but a little forward on this earth, so little that 
they may be said to know they are to die to-morrow. And what 
should they do? What but go on day by day as all their lives 
they have done if they have lived well. Richter says that ‘what 
makes old age so sad is not that,our joys cease, but our hopes.” 
But this I think not true and helpful, nay, an untrue and not 
religious saying. And I like no better Dr. Johnson’s remark, 
that age is ‘“‘the period, alas, when our chief happiness is 
drawn from memory of the past”; and equally I think our own 
poet fails when he says, ‘‘How far the gulf stream of our 
youth may flow into the arctic region of our life where little else 
than life itself survives.” Little else than life? What a saying! 
Why not little else than thought, little else than man, than 
earth and heaven and God? Little else than life? Nay, nay, there is 
an impiety in the phrase. I find a saying of Joubert that is 
nobler—* Old age takes from the man of intellect no quality 
save those that are useless to wisdom”; and Auerbach has a 
beautiful simile, ‘The silver-leaved birch retains in its old age a 
soft bark; there are some such men.” Little else than life, for- 
sooth! Why, this has a glorious meaning, if we will understand, 
namely, that age is life stripped of weight, like an army that has 
flung away its baggage and subsists on the rich products of its 
line of march. And now the end is close at hand, the sea-coast 
but a little way beyond a hill-brow and belt of green; the march 
is near its end. ‘To-morrow it will be finished. What should © 
age do? Why, march on the same to-day as yesterday. What 
should it do but human duties, waking, serving, thinking, mak- 
ing, loving, and sleeping, and all in peace, and nothing with any 
fever of expectancy, and everything with willingness of mind 
for the morrow, for the end of the march at the sea? 

In fine, then, the truth is the same for all, for one in the 
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glow of youth or the strength of mid-age, if he knew he were to 
die to-morrow, and for the aged who knows that his day already 
is long drawn out and must expire; and the truth is this, that 
we should go straight on with the simple duties of every day 
under the Shadow of the Almighty, because these duties are divine 
and are appointed us, and we should know their divinity and do 
them. It is in this simple way that the poet answers the ques- 
tion, thus:— 


“T do not think that I should shrink or falter, 
But just go on 

Doing my work, nor change nor seek to alter 
Aught that has gone; 

But rise and move and love and smile and pray 
For one more day. 


And, lying down at night for a last sleeping, 
Say in that ear 

Which hearkens ever: Lord, within thy keeping 
How should I fear? 

And when to-morrow brings thee nearer still, 
Do thou thy will.” 


But what if we knew we were to live a long time? The 
poet asks this question, thus:— 


“But if a wondrous hand from the blue yonder 
Held out a scroll, 

On which my life was writ, and I with wonder 
Beheld unroll 

To along century’s end its mystic clue, 
What should I do?” 


Well, and if we knew we were to live a hundred years, as 
the poet says, what then? How would our lives be altered by 
this knowledge? What should we do then? What answer can 
there be again but that we must go on “day by day” to take up 


what God lays at our threshold to be lifted and carried into our 


house, or lifted and carried somewhither else, to do the tasks 
that God brings to our hands, to go in the paths that God opens 
to our feet? For whatever we find at our threshold or whatever 
comes to our hands or whatever paths open, these fall not to us 


by chance nor come with wings of their own, but God brings 


them and sets them before us, and every one of them is his be- 
fore itis given to be ours, and every one carries divine command. 
If we are to live a day, the commandment of God and whatever 
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task he brings to us, are not belittled; and if we live one hun- 
dred years, the commandment of God and whatever task he 
brings to us are not made greater, For naught can be added and 
naught taken away when God hath spoken. ‘Therefore if, as the 
poet saith, the scroll be let down with our destiny for a century 
writ on it, this day’s task is no more mine to refuse than it was 
before, and no greater nor more important, neither any less; 
but it is God’s gift and his command, and all is said. Therefore 
*tis the same if we were to live a century of days as if only one 
day, that we should go on the same; that with deft attention 
the food should be cooked and the table with clean service spread ; 
that we should draw wholesome water for bright ewers; that 
meat and drink should be laid with comely order, the household 
called to the health-making viands, the guest summoned and 
with kind hospitality regaled; that the meal should be cheered 
with bright smiles offered, and conversation sweeter even than 
bread that nourishes the body and oil that makes glad the face 
of man; that forth we should go to the business of the day at 
shop or hall; that wide affairs should be ordered well and we at 
desks sitting direct a multitude of things till they move in ser- 
viceable order; that we should seek in full markets what to buy 
and again in other waiting marts what to sell; that little children 
should be arrayed with comely modesty and taught a useful 
knowledge; that the sorrows of childhood, keen for little hearts, 
should be soothed and their pains or hurts of body be cured by 
kind medicaments, and they be turned forth to school in the 
morning with love, and with alike love welcomed back; that we 


should cleanse the floors till they be fit pathways of health; that — 


we should sprinkle the beds of flowers, being to them a provi- 


dence of rain; that we should cull the blossoms wherewith to — 


garnish our rooms; that the lamps should be trimmed to be like: 


little suns on our tables; that vast manufactories with their 
whirling wheels and prodigious engines should be directed, and 
marvelous patterns and webs be designed for the looms of mills; 
that we should despatch far and wide over the earth by mighty 
ships, and again receive and unload and store in sky-reaching 
warehouses; that again in the evening we should come back to 
our home and sit down therein and break bread and give thanks ; 
and then forget not but studiously bethink us of our mind’s needs 
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whereto the historian, the poet and the prophet minister. Like 
as if we knew we were to live but a day, so if we knew we were 
to live a hundred years, these things would carry the same import 
from God. And this is the answer of the poet:— 


“What could I do, O, blessed Guide and Master, 
Other than this— 

Still to go on as now, not slower, faster, 
Nor fear to miss 

The road, although so very long it be, 
While led by thee?” 


We must abide God’s time. For we cannot hasten anything 
before his time, however we try. ,This is one sense of abiding. 
But this is to abide wnunited in spirit, laggard, unwilling, clashing, 
withstanding, mutinous. But we may abide. This is the reliyious 
sense of abiding. Here come in will and heart, by whose virtue 
_we abide freely and joyfully, “not like the quarry-slave at night, 
scourged to his dungeon.” Thisis a waiting with submissiveness, 
‘trust and unity of spirit, that would not alter God’s time. 

The Bible often has this thought. David said to Solomon, 
_ “Serve God with a willing mind.” Paul writes, ‘‘If there be first 
a willing mind, itis accepted”; and in another place, ‘‘In preach- 
ing the gospel I have nothing to glory in, for I am under a ne- 
cessity to do so; yea, woe is me if I preach not the gospel. Jf I 
do so willingly, I have a reward. But if unwillingly, still the steward- 
ship has been laid upon me.” Aurelius says nobly, in a like spirit: 
“He who flies from his master is a runaway. But the law is 
master, and he who breaks the law is a runaway. And also 
whoever is grieved or angry or afraid, he is dissatisfied because 
something has been or is or shall be of the things which are 
appointed by Him who rules all things. And He is law, and 
assigns to every man what is fit. That man, then, who fears or 
is grieved or is angry, is a runaway.” 

It is for us to work; then after the working to say, “I have 
striven to do my part. Now, my God, do thine in thine own 
time.” But we must worx. For only work is lelizving in God 
and living with God. Idleness is beggary toward God. 

That we must abide God’s time, whether we be dragged and 
whipped to it, or go to it with willing piety, doing his command- 
ments by the way and not stormy or rebellious with wishes and 
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passions—that we must abide his time, I say, appears in this, 
that we cannot see ahead, or do any thing to alter or mould what 
is coming, otherwise than by humble, self-forgetful, dutiful 
work in this present moment. We know not whether to-morrow 
we die, or after many years. And this is well. What could we 
do with foresight? This the poet says in this stanza:— 


“Tmay not know; my God’ no hand revealeth 
Thy counsels wise; 

Along the path a deepening shadow stealeth, 
No voice replies 

To allmy questioning thought, the time to tell; 
And it is well.” 


° 

This circumscription of us, that we cannot see ahead, simply 
brings this moment into heavenly import. Itis shown divine, 
and God indwelling. This instant is a sight of him. Yea, and 
a perfect knowledge and sight of him according to our being and 
our power now to see or know. And if ever we be greater in 
being and in power to see and know, still it will be sight and 
knowledge of this present instantin which God lives with infinity. 
Who can drag back the past to change it? Who can drag for- 
ward the future to hasten it? The past has left its power and 


impress here: the future forecasts its piety here. They empty 


into this now, from behind and before. All that has been and 
all that is to be for us hangs on this, that now we have what we 
have, and that this is divine. Therefore what piety is there but 
to take this, and to know it is divine, and to go on with it 
humbly and faithfully, and yet with exultation that we are 
children of such a covenant? What piety is there but to take 
this day so divinely that we could do no differently in it, whether 
knowing we were to die to-morrow or informed we were to live 
a hundred years? Yea, how can we dare to edge in our own 
will, and threaten, storm or complain to the heavens? How 
know we all the things that hang on one thing, that were shaken 
if aught were altered at our bidding or wrung from a vexed 
heaven by our impious prayers? O, how glorious the heavens! 
how quiet the stars! how beautiful and holy their array and 
order, like the progression of a hymn of worship! How dare 
we froth on them with our mouths? How can we break boldly 
and twist their rays by unwillingness and pride which make our 
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hearts bad and misshaping reflectors? How can we complain? 
How can we despise our duties and be fain to throw them off, 
where the heavens hang over? ‘All things are implicated with 
one another,” says Aurelius, “and there is hardly anything 
unconnected with any other thing; and this bond is holy.” 
Friends and brethren, this truth that we have been looking 


at, that has been put into my mouth for you, is simple religion. 


a 


We have but to go on where a path shows. One step at a time, 
is religion. For the moment and place, that one step is the 
whole of religion. That step always is aplain one. Seldom in- 
deed}we know not what to do the very neat moment. "Tis the moment 
after the next that perplexes us; but the next step is plainly 
before us. For if we know not what thing to do, this is God’s 
command to wait. Waiting is then the next step. Itis a great 
step, often trying the soul to its depths. It is very hard to wait 
with piety. But God’s time is the right time; and the time that 
is and that comes is God’s time, nor is this too soon nor that 
too late, while we do our part faithfully ‘day by day,” under 
the Shadow of the Almighty. And thus the poet says, in the last 
stanza of the poem:— 


“Tet me keep on, abiding and unfearing 
y will always, 
Through a long century’s ripening fruition 
Or a short day’s ; 
Thou cans’t not come too 8000 ; and I can wait 
If thou come late.” 


